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DUALISM AND THE PARADOX OF REFERENCE 


I 


M R. STRONG’S friendly invitation to reply to his article ‘‘The 

Missing Link in Epistemology’’* is one which it is impossible 
to decline. For its source justifies the hope that further discussion 
of the issues raised will be fruitful; and the issues themselves are 
important. Even in criticism and controversy Mr. Strong main- 
tains in a rare degree the attitude of open-minded inquiry, so that 
one is assured that any presentation of considerations adverse to 
a thesis which he has advanced will be fairly and discriminatingly 
weighed. And in the present case the possibility of mutual under- 
standing should be at its greatest because the discussion starts from 
common premises explicitly stated. There are certain fundamental 
propositions in epistemology which we both regard as established: 
‘‘that the datum is distinct in its being from the cognoscendum’’; 
that it is a particular, not a universal; and that ‘‘the givenness of 
the datum is not the whole of cognition, but there is more, a more 
in some sense conscious or mental, which requires to be explained— 
namely, reference to a real thing, and use of the datum to represent 
the real thing.’’ In Mr. Strong’s terminology, the former is called 
‘*indication’’ and the latter ‘‘depiction.’’ Beyond this point, how- 
ever, a difference of opinion arises; and it relates to an apparent 
difficulty which it is essential to solve in order that these dualistic 
premises themselves may be made fully intelligible, and acceptable 
to those to whom that difficulty appears insuperable. Dualism 
‘‘seems to . . . involve a breach between datum and object known’’ 
or referred to; it nevertheless maintains that by means of the datum 
an object distinct from it can be referred to and known. It is 
therefore incumbent upon the dualist to show how this can be, and 
is, done—in Mr. Strong’s words, to ‘‘repair the breach.’’ The 
problem, then, is ‘‘to explain’’—in a manner consistent with the 
essentials of the dualistic view—‘‘how indication and depiction are 
effected.’’ Concerning the solution of this problem Mr. Strong and 
I hold ‘‘rival theories’’; the purpose of the discussion, then, is to 

determine which (if either) is tenable. 


1 This JouRNAL, Vol. XXIX (1932), pp. 673-687, hereafter cited as ML. 
589 
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This statement of the issue is not, I think, wholly free from 
ambiguity. It is not clear to me precisely what is meant by the 
terms ‘‘explained’’ and ‘‘effected.’’ Three questions are distin- 
guishable. (1) What is actually present to consciousness when the 
experience of ‘‘referring to’’ an object as ‘‘real’’ or ‘‘not-given’’ 
occurs? (2) What justification can be offered for the belief that 
there is a ‘‘real thing distinct from the datum,’’ when it is held, 
as the dualist holds, that real things ‘‘are incapable of being 
given’’?? (3) What are the conditions, physical, physiological, and 
psychological, which are causally prerequisite to the production of 
the experience of ‘‘referring to’’ a real thing not itself given in 
that experience? These may be called the analytical or descriptive, 
the metaphysical, and the genetic questions concerning reference. I 
get, perhaps mistakenly, the impression that Mr. Strong’s discussion 
relates sometimes to one, sometimes to another of these issues. 
When he describes his theory as a way of ‘‘repairing the breach 
between datum and object,’’ it would seem to be with the second 
question that he is dealing. When he sets forth his ‘‘sensori-motor 
theory of perception,’’ he seems to be offering an answer to the 
third question. But if his theory is a ‘‘rival’’ to that which I have 
presented in the passages which he cites and discusses, it must be 
intended as an answer to the first question ; for it is to that question, 
and not to either of the others, that those passages relate.* It is 
true that I have elsewhere propounded some arguments pertinent to 
question (2) (RD, Chap. VIII), but it does not appear that Mr. 
Strong dissents from these. 

It will make what follows clearer if at this point I formulate the 
first question and my answer to it somewhat more fully and pre- 
cisely than I have hitherto done in print. A few postulates and 
definitions must first be made explicit. Every actual experience, 
cognitive or other, in the life-history of a conscious individual has, 
I assume, existential limits, beyond which may conceivably lie other 
existences. Any existent, ie., any object or event, which in fact 
lies beyond those limits is said to be ‘‘transcendent’’ with respect 
to that experience; anything which is apprehended as existing be- 
yond those limits—whether it in fact does so or not—is called a 
‘*transcendent referent,’’ or more briefly, ‘‘a referent.’’ <A ‘‘refer- 
ential experience’’ is any experience in which something is con- 
sciously apprehended by a subject as—or as if—transcendent, i.e., 
as a referent. The limits of the content—of what is given—in a 
particular mental event, of this or any other kind, are of three sorts, 

2 ML, p. 674. 

8 The passages in question are specified by Mr. Strong (ML, pp. 674-675) 


as ‘‘the final chapter in The Revolt against Dualism’’ (here referred to as RD) 
and part of an article in this JouRNAL, Vol. XXIX, especially p. 353. 
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which may be called experiential, personal, and temporal: i.e., the 
content (a) is given, it is in experience; (b) it is in my experience; 
(c) it is in my present experience. (The temporal limits of ‘‘the 
present’’ as here used may be, but need not be, those of the specious 
present; the present may be any period of time during which a sub- 
ject is continuously apprehending an object or event as not existent 
within that period.) Corresponding by contrast to these three 
modes of limitation there are three corresponding general ‘‘realms 
of transcendent reference,’’ and therefore three genera of conceiv- 
able referents, which it is more convenient to enumerate in the 
reverse order: (I) contents of my experience, but not of my present 
experience, the negative counterpart of (c) ; in other words, contents 
of my past or future experience. (II) contents of experience but 
not of my experience, i.e., items in the experience of other conscious 
beings, the negative counterpart of (b); (III) objects or events 
which exist (or occur) but are not, at the time at which they exist, 
contents of the experience of any subject: in short the realm (re- 
jected by the idealist) of metempirical reality, the negative counter- 
part of (a). The division into present, past, and future may, of 
course, be applied in realms II and III as well as I; the total number 
of ‘‘regions of existence’’ is therefore nine, namely: (1) that of my 
present experience; (2) my past experience (which may, of course, 
be conceived as temporally subdivided further ad indefinitum) ; 
(3) my future experience; (4) the present experience of other 
subjects; (5) their past experience; (6) their future experience; 
(7) present extra-experiential objects or events; (8) past extra- 
experiential objects or events; (9) future extra-experiential objects 
or events.* Region 1 is that within which all that is immediately 
and indubitably given in any referential experience has its existence ; 
the eight others are, of course, transcendent.® 

4To avoid a complication not relevant to the present discussion I omit a 
tenth conceivable region, that of non-temporal extra-experiential objects, i.e., 
subsistents. 

5 The order of enumeration of ‘‘realms’’ corresponds broadly to the number 
of kinds of philosophers who admit the types of reference mentioned. All 
philosophers (except the ‘‘solipsist of the specious present,’’ if there be such 
a creature) admit, implicitly or explicitly, the possibility of transcendent refer- 
ence of type I (i.e., to their own not-present experiences). All philosophers, 
idealistic or realistic, except the solipsist (if he exists) admit the possibility of 
type II, commonly called ‘‘knowledge of other minds.’’ Only realists admit 
type III; though here the position of the monistic realist is somewhat equivocal. 
The list of ‘‘realms’’ and ‘‘regions’’ is sufficiently obvious; it is none the less 
worth while to set it down explicitly and systematically, in order that the full 
range of modes of reference, and at the same time their generic identity—the 
fact that the admission of any one of the eight establishes the general possibility 
and actuality of the awareness of the not-given—may be borne in mind by the 
reader. The most general modes of reference, corresponding to the three 
‘‘realms,’’ may be called transtemporal, transpersonal, and transexperiential. 
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Referring is not the same event as knowing, but all knowing in- 
cludes reference. This statement is primarily a definition; it means 
that the term ‘‘knowing’’ is here used, not in the sense of the simple 
contemplation or ‘‘enjoyment’’ of immediate data, but in the sense 
of the awareness of objects as existent beyond the temporal or the 
personal or the experiential limits of the particular cognitive event 
and as not owing their existence or character to the occurrence of 
that event.6 The statement is, however, intended also to convey 
something more than a definition, viz., that without such transcen- 
dent reference we should never suppose ourselves to be acquainted 
with anything except our private and momentary content of con- 
sciousness—and, at the same time, should not even recognize it as 
private and momentary, for want of the notion of anything anti- 
thetic to that status. Our experience would not introduce us, or 
even seem to introduce us, to a world, but only to ourselves; and 
we should not be aware that it was doing even this. 

I am not, however, concerned in this paper to give reasons for 
believing that some referential experiences are cognitive in the 
eulogistic sense, that they make us acquainted with something more 
than their own content. I am concerned with what I have called 
the first question: assuming that reference (in one mode or an- 
other) actually takes place, how does it take place? What are the 
differentiating components of that type of conscious event in which 
a subject whose then actual experience consists wholly of contents 
(and an awareness of them) lying within region 1, nevertheless 
apprehends something as beyond that region? The answer to this, 
I suggest—an answer which will seem to some tautological and to 
others paradoxical—is, in brief, that there must be, among those 
components, some presentation, however vague, of a distinction, a 
| relation of mutual externality, between the present datum and the 
| referent—some element in the given content which makes possible 
a contrast between all the given content and that which lies beyond 
its boundaries. This answer may be described as an account of 
the way in which ‘‘indication and depiction’’ are ‘‘effected,’’ pro- 
vided it be understood that ‘‘effected’’ here means neither logically 
validated nor causally preconditioned, but psychologically consti- 
tuted. 

This answer sounds tautological because it says simply that when 
(as is admitted, at least by Mr. Strong, to be possible) we have the 
experience of referring to an object as transcendent—we do refer 
to it as transcendent. The answer sounds paradoxical because it 
says that none of the psychological components of the experience 

6 This distinction, which is in any case elementary, has, I trust, been suffi- 


ciently fully defined in ‘‘Dualisms Good and Bad,’’ this Journau, Vol. XXIX 
(1932), pp. 343-344. 
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of transcendent reference are themselves transcendent. The ap- 
parent tautology and the apparent paradox are different ways of 
expressing the same proposition; and that proposition is better de- 
scribed as a tautology. It is a proposition derived directly from a 
definition—but from a definition which at the same time purports 
to be a description of a class of events that empirically occur. It 
either is or is not the case that every experience of a human being 
is limited in the three ways already mentioned. It either is or is 
not the case that some of those experiences correspond to the defi- 
nition, above given, of a referential experience. If both are the 
case, the supposed paradox must be simply an account of the actual 
character of a certain species of natural events; and what Mr. 
Strong calls my ‘‘theory’’ does no more than make the nature of 
this event explicit. If I were to resort to the usually reprehensible 
and misleading practice of expressing philosophical theses in the 
form of metaphors or analogies, I should say that the theory in 
question means that we can see beyond the fences which surround 
every finite cognitive event without jumping over the fences, and 
points out the way in which this is, and the only way in which it 
could be, accomplished. I can understand how those extreme philo- 
sophical sceptics who profess to hold that we can’t see beyond any 
of the fences—that referential experiences never occur—can reject 
my description. I find it difficult to understand how those who, 
like Mr. Strong, hold that they occur can reject it. 

It is true that this analysis of a referential experience can be 
drawn out in more detail; but to do this is simply to make still 
more fully explicit what is implicit in the brief proposition al- 
ready set down, and therefore to describe more clearly the nature 
of that type of every-day event. While all that constitutes, and is) 
given in, transcendent reference lies wholly in region 1, it must 
nevertheless be the sort of thing that provides a reference to an 
object as transcendent. What is there, then, in the experience 
which can and does perform this function? How, in other words, 
does that which is not in fact now experienced by me nevertheless 
now get presented—and presented as not itself now experienced by 
me? The seeming paradox of reference takes on its most acute 
form when the question is put in this way; for the question has 
often been regarded by philosophers as manifestly self-contradic- 
tory. It has seemed to them to imply that a given object at one 
and the same moment is presented and is not presented, or that 
the subject stands, so to say, both inside and outside the fence 
which confines his present experience. But those who recognize that 
this kind of event really happens must hold that there is no con- 
tradiction about it; and they must therefore answer the question 
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in non-contradictory terms. This answer, I have maintained, is 
furnished by the referential experience itself. We have but to 
observe closely what goes on in it, and the supposed contradiction 
disappears. If I now think (erroneously or otherwise) of a car- 
nivorous dinosaur of the Triassic period as probably having had 
a pleasure-sensation when devouring a smaller creature, I evidently 
am now experiencing some sort of present content which enables 
me to think of the dinosaur as existing in that period and not now, 
and as having then had a sensation of pleasure which I do not 
share—the thought of it being in fact to me the reverse of pleas- 
urable. And this means that a part of this present experience of 
mine consists of a non-sensory element, namely, of what I have 
called a conceptual schema of relations of mutual existential ex- 
ternality. In different positions in this schema the various other 
elements of my present content are experienced as situated. The 
Triassic period is being conceived by me as external to the present, 
and the dinosaur’s feelings as external to my feelings; but the ele- 
ments in the experience whereby I conceive the date and feelings 
of the dinosaur as external to my present content are not in fact— 
and are not, if I stop to ask myself the question at all, conceived 
by me as being—external to that content. To employ the tradi- 
tional philosophical term, the category of transcendence is one of 
the formal constitutive factors in an experience of this kind; but, 
as given in the experience, as a relational datum, that category does 
not have the character which it signifies; it is not itself transcend- 
ent. It is this fact which makes, not merely error, but the idea of 
error, possible. When I say to myself, ‘‘I am perhaps wrong about 
the dinosaur’s feelings and even about its real existence,’’ I am 
saying that, though I am thinking of its feelings and existence as 
existentially external 1. mine, my so thinking of it is not the same 
as its actual externality; and I am implying that if it were the 
same I could not be wrong and that, in fact, the dinosaur and its 
sensations would not be external: they would be my immediate and 
indubitable data. 

This account of the nature of the event of referring could be 
amplified by further elaboration of its implications. But I shall not 
go into these here, for I must now pass to an examination of Mr. 
Strong’s arguments. They appear to be intended to show that the 
account of this phenomenon which I have given is untenable, and 
to present a satisfactory alternative. They do not, however, have to 
do with the nature of referential experience in general, but are con- 
cerned with the two special cases of memory and visual perception. 

Memory.—The question with which Mr. Strong here deals is 
primarily one of introspective psychology. He proffers an account 
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| “ of what is introspectibly present for awareness in ‘‘naive memory,’’ 
ae in contrast with interpretations reached through reflection about: 
om, memory; and he thinks that I have confused the latter with the 
_" former. Reflection, of course, shows that the image is present andy, 
tly that the remembered event is past. But *‘the naive rememberer is 
ies not aware that his image is a present existent. From the first mo- 
im ment of the image appearing it is given to him as lying in the past. 
" ais The image is not given to him as an entity distinct from the event re- 
in. membered. It is given as being that event. . . . The present antith- 
alt esis between the now and the then... is not a fact in naive 
ion memory.’’? 

ii If Mr. Strong means this literally, I can only infer that what 
loan he calls ‘‘memory’’ is a mental phenomenon quite unlike that which 


the I call by that name. When J remember, a consciousness of ‘‘the; 
antithesis between the now and the then’’ is of the essence of the 


nt : 

] ms experience. I have as the content of my awareness when, e.g., I 
" gs remember yesterday’s dinner, certain images, of food, dishes, a table, 
‘sil ete.; and I am very clearly conscious that these images are now 


- present to me. Nothing can be more glaringly present than now- 
given content, whether imaginal or sensory. It is the dinner, not, 


, the image of it, that I am apprehending as past. And ‘‘past’’ hasy 
ut a meaning for me; it has, in the first place, the negative meaning 
ot ‘‘not-present.’’? The concept, in short, is relational or, to use a less 
- ambiguous term, ‘‘respective.’’ It may be that Mr. Strong is able 
of to frame the notion of a ‘‘past’’ which is not past in relation to 
anything else, of a ‘‘then’’ quite uncontaminated by any contrast 
yut : Py o ar ma . 
sae with a ‘‘now. But for me, I must confess, this feat is impossible ; 
an and I am constrained to doubt whether it is possible for anybody. 
sai It is, of course, possible to use the word ‘‘past’’ as a parrot might, 
he without attaching any meaning to it; but I assume that even a 
its naive rememberer is not a parrot, that for him too the word has 
nd a meaning. And I assume that the meaning is the same for him— 
and, in reality, for Mr. Strong—as it is for me. 
be If it is, the naive rememberer has present to his consciousness, 
sat as an element in the memory-experience, a temporal distinction. If 
ir he did not, there would be no difference between the experiences of 
“a memory and hallucination. If he puts what he remembers into 
| a words he uses the past tense: ‘‘the dinner was a four-course din- 
" ner’’; and he does so because he distinguishes ‘‘was’’ from ‘‘is.’’ 
% ‘In the terminology which I have used above, he discriminates two 
“al ‘‘regions of existence.’’ He makes this distinction now, at the 
wg moment of remembering; which is to say that the vehicle of the dis- 
tinction is a part of his present content. But the distinction is 


™ML, pp. 676-677. 
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nevertheless a distinction between ‘‘now’’ and one of the two kinds 
of ‘‘not-now,’’ viz., ‘‘past.’’ The naive rememberer, then—if he is 
really a rememberer and not a paranoiac—is having an experience 
of the ‘‘referential’’ kind, as I have previously defined that term: he 
is apprehending an event as lying in a transcendent region, namely, 
in his own past experience (region 2). For its pastness, in so far 
as that is now presented in his awareness, consists in its being 
thought as existing in a time other than that in which he is now re- 
membering—i.e., now having before him such and such content. 
The ‘‘now’’ does not—if he is truly naive—mean for him a clock- 
reading or a date on a calendar; it means the experienced imme- 
diacy of his actually given content. The ‘‘not-now’’ means the 
negation of this—the status of not being thus immediately given. 
Once more, the idea of not-now is immediately given, along with 
the qualitative characters of the image; but it is an idea of not- 
being-so-given. The idea is, in memory, applied to certain char- 
acters which nevertheless are immediately given, since they consti- 
tute the image. There is, then, to sum up, no remembering where 
there is no apprehended temporal distinction of past and present; 
there is no apprehended temporal distinction of past and present 
where such distinction is not present, at the moment of remembering, 
as an element in the given content; and therefore there is no re- 
-membering where there is not present as such an element at least 
| the simplest form of a conceptual schema of relations of mutual ex- 
‘ternality of times of existence. I am not, of course, saying that 
naive rememberers describe their experience to themselves in these 
\ponderous terms. When one describes an event, physical or mental, 
one does not imply that the verbal description is a part of the event. 
But I think that the terms I have used correctly describe the event 
commonly called ‘‘remembering,’’ and that Mr. Strong’s description 
leaves out precisely what is distinctive of that event. 

Nevertheless, I can not but wish to make intelligible to myself 
how it is that so acute an analyst as Mr. Strong rejects the descrip- 
tion which seems to me so evidently correct; and a possible ex- 
planation occurs to me. It is that he supposes that that descrip- 
tion asserts or implies that when I remember I am attending to two 
objects, have before me two sets of imaginal data. But this is not 
the view which I hold; and if anything I have previously written 
suggests that it is, I have failed to make my meaning clear. When 

“T remember yesterday’s dinner, there is certainly some kind of 
duality involved, since the dinner is thought as past and the image 
is plainly present, and since, also, the pastness ascribed to the din- 
ner gets its meaning from an apprehended contrast with the present- 

«ness of the image (and of whatever sensory or other content may be 
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compresent with it). But there are not two presentations of dinner- 
like content. There is just the one dinner-image which, at one and 
the same time, I recognize as present and locate in that region of my 
temporal schema which is, so to say, labelled ‘‘the past,’’ though it 
is not past. The characters which make up the image are given as 
present, and they are referred to the past—to a past thought as 
external to that same present, and therefore mediated for awareness 
by its antithesis to the present. They have a felt nowness and a con- 
ceived or imputed by-goneness. And there is no contradiction be- 
tween these two properties, for they coexist in the actual experience. 
Their conjunction merely illustrates what I have described as the 
generic peculiarity of referential experience—that in it there is, 
within region 1 (‘‘my present experience’’) a conceptual dis- 
tinction between what is within and what is beyond the limits of 
that region—i.e., I, what is not present, or, III, what is not expe- 
rience, or, II, what is experience not mine. If we were not in fact, 
while limited to region 1, able consciously to contrast it with I, we’ 
should never be able to remember—to think of an event in our own 
lives as having occurred but not now occurring. If we were not 
able consciously to contrast region 1 with III, there could be no realis- 
tic philosophers. And if we were not able consciously to contrast 
region 1 with II, we should all be solipsists—naturally, sans le savoir. 
But even if Mr. Strong has correctly described ‘‘naive’’ mem- 
ory, his description is irrelevant to the question of the nature of 
referential experience. For remembering, as he describes it, would 
not be such an experience. There would be in it no distinguishing 
of past from present, and therefore no apprehension of a ‘‘be- 
yond.’’ Meanwhile there admittedly remain other phenomena of 
consciousness in which referring takes place; and it is upon these 
that our inquiry should be directed. There even remains, it ap- 
pears to be admitted, a kind of memory that is not so naive, and to 
which my description applies: ‘‘undoubtedly, when we think of an 
event that happened ‘last year’ or ‘yesterday,’ this implies a rela- 
tion to the present—a schema, if you like, of temporal relations.’ ® 
But at this point Mr. Strong shifts from the analytic to the genetic 
problem : ‘‘ Whence did we get this schema? We were not born with 
it.’’ He offers an explanation of our acquisition of it. We have a 
thousand times ‘‘passed from yesterday to today, and remembered 
yesterday—in more or less concrete terms.’’ The schema is a ‘‘res- 
idue left behind by innumerable memories’’; hence, ‘‘memory can 
not be explained by conceiving,’’ i.e., by the apprehension of such a 
schema, ‘‘but conceiving has to be explained by memory.’’ But 
how, I ask, can the concept ‘‘past’’—e.g., the consciousness of the 


8 ML, p. 678. 
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yesterday-today antithesis—be ‘‘explained’’ by previous memories, 
if each of those memories contained a consciousness of that same 
antithesis, as it obviously and admittedly did if we consciously 
passed from yesterday to today? It is Mr. Strong, not I, who cir- 
cuitously accounts for memory by saying: ‘‘How do we remember? 
_ By using the residues of other memories.’’ My own answer to the 
genetic question is that the schema is a pure emergent and there- 
‘fore, strictly speaking, can not be ‘‘explained.’’ Doubtless it has 
antecedent physiological conditions; before we could begin—ap- 
parently at some time in our infancy—to be aware of it, certain 
neuro-cerebral structures were prerequisite. But that these struc- 
tures, or the transfers of energy between their parts, give rise to 
- the apprehension of a temporal distinction of past and present is 
simply an empirical fact, which can be recognized but not accounted 
for. There is no more general law of which it can be regarded as a 
special case. The neural and cortical processes do not themselves 
constitute the mental event which they condition; for (a) we are 
not, when remembering, conscious of them at all, and (b) in any 
case, these antecedents, as defined in physiological terms, do not 
have the character of that which they engender. It seems to me 
evident, therefore, that we must precisely reverse Mr. Strong’s re- 
mark ‘‘that from the very first occasion on which we remembered 
an event’’—that is, thought of it as past—‘‘the past event must 
have been made present to us in some other way than by our using 
a conceptual schema.’’ In reality, it must have been made present 
to us in the only way in which it could conceivably be made present 
to us as past—namely, by a presented ‘‘schema of temporal rela- 
tions of mutual existential externality.’’ 

But why ‘‘existential’’? asks Mr. Strong. ‘‘How comes existence 
to be present in what is only a datum of conception’’ ? Conceiving 
here means either imagining—‘‘and then we have not got beyond 
the region of images’’; or else it means ‘‘a cognizing of the existent— 
and then transcendence has been surreptitiously introduced, the 
question has been begged. By merely conceiving existence in the 
former way you do not reach existence.’’® I answer that I should 
suppose nothing to be more evident than that in memory you do 
not ‘‘reach the existence’’ of the past event. If you did, that event 
would be your immediate datum, and your apprehension of it 
would necessarily be exempt from error. And anyone who thinks 


the event as past is aware that he is not ‘‘reaching’’ it; he appre- | 


hends it as beyond his present experience. What he ascribes to it, 
if he believes his memory to be veridical, is existence—an ultimate 
and indefinable notion; but it is not present existence, as his lan- 


® ML, p. 679; last italics mine. 
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guage makes evident when he uses ‘‘was’’ instead of “‘is.’’ It is 
precisely its existence that he thinks as past; its characters, in so 
far as there is any imaginal recall, are present to him in the image. 
Why Mr. Strong demands of a description of memory that it 
should show how we literally ‘‘get beyond the region of images”’ 
and ‘‘reach’’ the past event, I find it hard to understand. For he 
has already told us that ‘‘real things are incapable of being given.”’ 
In the special case of memory the only ‘‘real thing’’ that can be in 
question is the prior experienced event; and this is even more evi- 


‘dently incapable of being now given than the coexistent physical 
_ object in perception. 


II 


Perception.—Mr. Strong’s criticism of my ‘‘theory of perceptive 
knowing’’ rests in part upon a serious misapprehension of the view 
criticized. I do not hold that a (visual) ‘‘sense-datum is an 
existent whose place is here—that is, where my body is.’’ On the! 
contrary, I agree—with an obviously necessary qualification—that 
“‘T feel it [the datum] as being a certain distance from me’’; i.e., 
all such data, except those which constitute the visual content called 
parts of my body, are seen, at least by adult human perceivers, as 
spatially external to the perceived body; and they also, according 
to the variety of the realistic hypothesis which I hold, are not in 
fact in the place occupied by my physical body. It is not, indeed} 
true that the visual datum and the real object can, , upon ref reflection, 
be held to be in the same external place at the same time; ne; and the’ 
fact that they can not is one of the familiar reasons for the dualist’s 
contention that they must be existentially two. But this is mani- 
festly not equivalent to saying that the datum is not in any ‘‘ 
ternal place.’’ It is there, however, only in the way in which—as 
Mr. Strong also holds—a datum can be said to ‘‘be’’? anywhere; 
namely, for and during my awareness of it, and in dependence 
upon the occurrence of the percipient event. For I further agree 
with my critic—though he seems to think that I do not—in the view 
that ‘‘the existence which I ascribe to the object seen is not of the! 
same sort as the existence of the sense-datum.’’*® The object is a' 
physical and the datum is a mental existent. That a proposition 
which (to the scandal of some readers) I have so explicitly defended 
should be brought forward as an ‘‘objection to [my] theory’’ 4 
seems to me surprising. It is true, however, that a little later it is 
recognized that I ‘‘admit’’ this proposition.’? 

This misunderstanding seems to be connected with a confusion 


10 ML, p. 680. 
11 Ibid. 
12 Ibid. 
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of perceived spatial externality to the percipient’s body with con- 
ceived existential externality to the present perceptual experience. 
The distinction between datum and object does not consist in ‘‘the 
antithesis between the external place and the place of the sense- 
;datum.’’ In visual perception the entire visual field, with the three- 
\dimensional relations between the objects in it, constitutes the 
limmediate content of the experience. To be aware of something as 
“out there’’ is not to be aware of it as ‘‘real’’ in contrast with 
‘‘apparent’’; for it conceivably may be, and—as Mr. Strong has 
himself remarked—in naive perception it is, seen as at a place out- 
side that occupied by the perceived parts of the body, without the 
presence to consciousness of any distinction of the given and the 
not-itself-given, of the presented and the transcendent. But it is 
only when this distinction is in some degree present to consciousness 
,that referential experience occurs. Consequently no theory con- 
‘cerning the awareness of extra-corporal position has any pertinency 
to the problem of reference. 

I turn now to Mr. Strong’s ‘‘sensori-motor theory of percep- 
tion.’’ The exposition of this in his Essays on the Natural Origin 
of the Mind* is presupposed in his article. Since it is desirable 
that I should give my own understanding of it, and that the reader 
should have this clearly before him, I will attempt to summarize 
briefly those of its essentials which are pertinent to the present 
discussion, as I have gathered them from both sources. If, as is 
quite possible, I have at any point misapprehended the hypothesis, 
that fact will thus become evident. Such a summary will neces- 
sarily fail to do justice to Mr. Strong’s own presentation; yet its 
brevity will, if it is correct, serve to bring out more sharply certain 
issues. 

The theory, then, runs as follows: There are (1) ‘‘real things”’ 
having spatial position and extension. But in and for themselves 
these are ‘‘sensations’’ or ‘‘particles of sentience.’? When, how- 
ever (at a later stage of the process) one of them is perceived by 
another, it ‘‘appears’’ as a body. Sensations and bodies are the 
same substance with two ‘‘aspects,’’ internal and external. (2) 
A group of these bits of sentience is a ‘‘self’’ or ‘‘soul.’”? (3) When 
one of these units or complexes of extended mind-stuff acts upon 
another at a distance it produces therein ‘‘sense-impressions,’’ i.e., 
changes in the sensations which constitute the other. (4) These 
new sensations cause the bit of mind-stuff that is acted upon (if it 
is an organism) to react. This reaction consists, in part, in its 
‘‘outer aspect’’ of muscular movements, in its ‘‘inner aspect’’ of 
kinesthetic sensations, e.g., in the muscles which move the eye-ball. 


13 Here cited as NOM. 
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(5) These movements, or the positions of the organ which they 
produce, are spatially directed upon the external body (or piece of 
mind-stuff). They ‘‘intend’’ or ‘‘refer to’’ the real thing from 
which the stimulus came. This does not (apparently) mean that, 
thus far, the organism is aware either of that body as external to its 
own, or of the distinction between ‘‘real things’’ and ‘‘apparents.’’ ** 
(6) But along with these reactions—or, on the ‘‘inner side,’’ with 
the kinesthetic sensations—there take place certain peculiar proc- 
esses. When, e.g., a cat is in the presence of a mouse, the visual 
impressions, which constitute ‘‘the state of the cat’s self’’ produced 
by the external real thing, namely, the mouse, are at once ‘‘sim- 
plified,’’ ‘‘reduced,’’ and ‘‘projected’’ into the space outside the 
cat. The animal becomes aware of them as ‘‘out there.’’ These 
projected sense-impressions of the cat are her ‘‘sense-data.’’ They 
are ‘‘not real as the sensations are,’’ but are merely ‘‘phantasms’”’; 
for there may be (? or is) no real thing, in other words, no actual 
bit of mind-stuff, at the place into which they are projected. The 
reality which underlies them is in our heads.* Nor are their quali- 
ties necessarily or completely identical with those of the real thing 
to which the cat is reacting. This, however, is an observation made 
by Mr. Strong as a metaphysical commentator on the cat’s experi- 
ence. The cat herself at this stage is supposed to be aware of them 
as spatially external to her body, but not to be conscious that they 
are either locally or qualitatively distinct from the real thing. 
‘These metaphysical distinctions do not occur to her; she just ‘‘uses’’ 
her sense-data, and they constitute the only extra-corporal thing 
which is presented to her. (7) In consequence, however, of the 
diseovery—by man, and perhaps by some of the higher animals— 
of the facts of illusion and error, there arises the idea of ‘‘appar- 
ents’’ in contrast with real things. The sense-data sometimes give 
rise (there is an enormous jump in the explanation here) to ex- 
pectations which subsequent experience does not verify; and it thus 
comes to be recognized that data and real objects may not be the 
same. (8) Nevertheless, Mr. Strong insists, ‘‘even when the real 
thing appears falsely, as it often does, it is still the real thing, and 
not any ‘appearance’ or immediate object distinct from ‘the real 
thing.’’’ (In other passages all that appears to be asserted is 
that ‘‘when or in so far as we perceive truly’’ the datum and real 
thing are existentially identical.) ** 

14 NOM, pp. 92-93; ML, p. 683. This ‘‘reference’’ is not the sort of 
reference with which the analytical question is concerned. It means ‘‘reacting 
towards an object which is real’’; it does not mean ‘‘apprehending the object 
as real.’’ 


15 NOM, p. 97. 
18 NOM, p. 28, pp. 112-113. 
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Now all this, except the last proposition, seems to offer pri- 


marily, if not exclusively, answers to certain genetic questions. - 


It is an account of the ways in which (7) sense-data, and the 
‘*sense’’ of bodies as being spatially external to the perceiver’s body, 
and, (i) the consciousness of the distinction between real things 
and sense-data as apparents, are generated. Since I am not con- 
cerned with these genetic questions, it is unnecessary to comment 
on Mr. Strong’s answers to them. But he seems to conceive that; 
the theory summarized affords an answer also to the metaphysical 
and the analytical questions about perceptual knowledge. Does it 
in fact answer either? 

To the metaphysical question it gives no answer—which is not 
to say that none can be given. It does nothing to ‘‘repair the 
breach between datum and object known.’’ It is true that he 
sometimes tells us, as in (8), that there is no breach, that the two 
are one. But not only is this an unsupported assertion; it is an 
assertion inconsistent with his theory. According to that theory, 
sense-impressions are ‘‘states of the self’’—or, in their ‘‘external 
aspect,’’ of the body of the animal. As such, they are not where 
the external object is. They are, moreover, generated by a pre- 
sumably complex process involving the external object, a stimulus, 
and a resultant change in the self, or body, acted upon. That the 
terminal effect of this process either must be or can be existentially 


identical with the initial causal object does not appear. It exists! 


at a time as well as a place different from that of the object. True, 
the sense-impression is said to be projected, thereby becoming a 
sense-datum. But what is projected is a state of the self, not of 
the real thing; and the ‘‘phantasm’’ which results, though, by the 
hypothesis, it should be qualitatively identical with some state of 
the self, is not the same particular as any part either of that self 
(or body) or the real thing. That it is not follows, among other 


reasons, from the admission that it is not ‘‘real’’ as both of the, 


others are; it ‘‘exists’’ only in the sense of ‘‘appearing.’’ If it 
were the same thing as either the object or the body, it would be as 
real as they are. And the place to which it is projected—in which 
it has its own distinctive ‘‘sort of being’’—is no more identical with 
that of the real thing than is the place of the sense-impression of 
which it is a projection. Mr. Strong, if I am not mistaken, occa- 
sionally suggests that it may sometimes be the same; but there are 
familiar reasons for thinking otherwise, and the theory of projection 
as such does not imply, or give any reason for thinking it probable, 
that they are the same. What Mr. Strong has given us, in short, 
is simply a panpsychist or ‘‘double-aspect’’ variant of the genera- 
tive theory of sensa; and any such theory involves the view that the 
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datum and object are two distinct existents, and that we apprehend 
the latter by means of the former. To the often-urged objection 
that this view implies that knowledge of external objects is impos- 
sible, Mr. Strong himself has elsewhere replied in passages of 
admirable force and clarity. But the sensori-motor theory does 
not of itself eliminate that difficulty; for, as its author on occasion, 
and with reluctance, admits, it is still a form of epistemological 
dualism. It asserts, when consistently expressed, that all that we 
ever have immediately present in perception consists of sense-data 
which are phantasms and not real things. The ‘‘breach,’’ then, 
remains. 

As little does the theory offer an answer, alternative to that which 
I have proposed, to the analytical question. That question relates 
to the situation which arises at the stage at which both sense-data 
‘‘distinct from the cognoscendum’’*" or real thing, and a conscious- 
ness of the antithesis of ‘‘real things’’ and ‘‘apparents,’’ have been 
generated. It is in this situation, as Mr. Strong repeatedly admits, 
that we human knowers find ourselves. There is, no doubt, as I 
have already said, a naive kind of perception in which not the 
dimmest notion of possible existents beyond and apart from the 
immediate content is present to consciousness. That the percep- 
tions of eats consist wholly of this sort of thing I should think quite 
possible, though I can myself claim no real acquaintance with the 
psychic life of those animals. But whenever there is the least sur- 
mise that a thing is not what it seems or that, even if it is, it can 
exist at times when it is not being perceived, the idea of a tran- 
scendent realm of being (realm III) has already emerged. And 
this idea appears usually, though probably not invariably, to ac- 
company the act of perception in man. Some idealistic philosophers 
profess to be devoid of any such idea. Even if they are—which I 
doubt—their deficiency is no evidence that all men are equally de- 
ficient ; and if they believe that they have had previous or will have 
future experiences, or that there occur experiences not their own, 
they are still exemplifying transcendent reference, to the two other 
realms. 

Mr. Strong, at all events, not only admits but insists that we 
full-fledged cognitive creatures are capable of discriminating be- 
tween ‘‘existence of that thin sort which belongs to data, and is 
shared by them with ghosts,’’ etc., and the ‘‘thick sort that char- 
acterizes mountains, fire, enemies, food and drink.’’ And ‘‘the 
vital thing,’’ he tells us, ‘‘in a theory of the nature of knowing, is 
to explain how existence in the thick sense is made present to the 
mind.’’ This last is a way of putting the analytical question. But 


17 ML, p. 673. 
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the only possible answer to it, I suggest, is the one which I have 
already presented. 

For what is meant by the ‘‘thick sense’’ of existence, and is that 
kind of existence itself ever literally given at first hand? As sen- 
sibly given, mountains and the rest are, for Mr. Strong as for me, 
private data existent only in the ‘‘thin’’ sense; the data may ‘‘de- 
pict,’’ but they are not, mountains. The mountains, being real 
things, are, as Mr. Strong himself says, ‘‘incapable of being given.’’ 
Yet a reference to real things is consciously made, as he also agrees. 
It never could be made, the contrast between real things and ap- 
parents could never even be entertained by us, unless we were 
capable of experiencing, without actually transcending the limits 


of what I have called region 1, a conception of that region as en-) 
compassed by a ‘‘beyond’’—and also, indeed, of regions 2-6 as less’ 


than the whole of existence.?® 


The islands feel the enclasping flow, 
And then their endless bounds they know. 


Without this neither dualism nor any kind of realism would be so 
much as thinkable. For the realist means by ‘‘real things’’ existents 
not merely transcendent of present experience and of my experi- 
ence, but at least potentially transcendent of experience tiberhaupt. 

I say ‘‘at least potentially’’ because there is a way of thinking 
of a real thing in which it is not conceived as actually and at the 
moment of perception transcending the limits of the present per- 
cipient experience. In other words, there appear to exist realistic 
epistemological monists; and what they report themselves as think- 
ing is that the present physical object could be, but isn’t, existent 
apart from the perceiving of it. Between its being and that of 
their present datum they recognize no distinction. Yet even they, 
if they are in fact thinking realistically, are conceiving of an ex- 
ternal region, namely, of region 7; to say that the object could, 
even now, be without being perceived, is to say that one is conceiv- 
ing of such a region. These philosophers are also manifestly con- 
ceiving of referents in regions 8 and 9, ie., of past and future 
physical things or events which are not existent in region 1, since 
their actual existence is admittedly not compresent with the event 
of knowing them, and since, also, it is assumed that some of them 
were not, or will not be, at the time of their actual existence, pre- 
sented for anybody’s awareness. Since the recognition of these 

18TI call it a conception for the obvious reason that the distinction of ap- 
parents and reals is not sensibly given. We do not visually perceive that our 
data are not the objects known, nor that things can go on existing unperceived, 


nor that the world may contain things that are never perceived—that, in short, 
there is a realm of the-existent-but-not-given. 
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three modes of transcendent reference is logically implicit in real- 
istic epistemological monism, the adherents of that view are con- 
fronted with a question to which they can give no consistent answer : 
How can reference to existents as transcendent (in any mode) be 
reconciled with the general thesis of the existential identity of the 
object or event known with the content of the particular cognitive , 
experience in which it is known? 

But my present contention is with Mr. Strong; and enough has, 
I think, been said to show that his sensori-motor theory is irrelevant 
to the question of the modus operandi of referential experience, and 
that it contains nothing that conflicts with the considerations pre- 
sented by me in justification of my answer to that question. Though 
1 am not able to accept his pan-psychist metaphysics or the whole 
of his answer to the genetic question, there appears to be no reason 
why he should dissent from my account of transcendent reference 
and its réle in cognition. Nevertheless he does dissent; and the fact 
needs to be explained. The explanation, I think, lies in a tendency 
to deviate at times from the dualism which he has so often and so 
effectively defended. He is not alone among essentially dualistic/ 
philosophers in yielding, now and then, to a natural desire to enjoy) 
the pleasures of epistemological monism for a season. 

For the only pertinent objection which he urges against my de- 
scription of the nature of reference, and therefore of cognition, is 
simply that it is dualistic. ‘‘Perception,’’ he writes, ‘‘is clearly the 
seizure of a real thing’’; and his complaint of the theory he is criti- 
cizing is that it ‘‘does not explain this seizure.’’ Existence ‘‘in the 
thick sense’’ must be ‘‘reached”’ or ‘‘grasped,’’ if we are either to 
think of or to believe in it. I reply that ‘‘real things’’ and ‘‘the 
thick sort of existence’’ never are and never can be ‘‘seized’’; that 
if they could be, the distinction of two sorts of existence would never 
occur to us; that epistemological dualism consists, in part, precisely 
in pointing out the impossibility of ‘‘seizing real things,’’ ie., of 
having them directly given as a part of the content of the present } 
cognitive event; and that Mr. Strong’s own theory expressly denies 
the possibility of their being thus given. One dualist should not, I 
think, reproach another for failing to ‘‘explain’’ how a thing takes 
place which, as they both hold, does not take place. It is only/ 
through a transient relapse into naive realism that Mr. Strong can| 
have come to demand such an explanation. Since, then, we differ’ 
about the matter with which this discussion is concerned, only when 
Mr. Strong abandons the premises which he has laid down at the out- 
set of it, I can not but hope that at the end of it he will agree that 
knowing, in so far as it is ‘‘something more’’ than the blank aware- 
ness of sense-data or imagery, is made possible solely by the fact | 
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that there is given in any cognitive experience the idea of a realm 
or realms of being not therein given, that we are provided with 
means of referring to regions lying beyond that experience without 
reaching them. 


ArtHur O. LoveEJoy. 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 
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Studi sull’Eleatismo. Gutno CaLocEro. Pubblicazioni della scuola 
di filosofia della R. Universita di Roma, III. Roma: Tipografia 
del senato. 1932. 264 pp. 


La Filosofia di Platone dai dialoghi socratici a quelli della maturita. 
A. Ferro. Pubblicazioni della scuola di filosofia della R. Uni- 
versita di Roma, VI. Roma: Tipografia del senato. 1932. 267 
pp. 

Il Problema della Metafisica Platonica. Ernesto Grassi. Bari: 
Gius. Laterza & Figli. 1932. 227 pp. 


In his scholarly study of Eleaticism, Calogero traces the rise and 
fall of that imperious doctrine from its initial statement by Par- 
menides through its systematic construction in the hands of Melis- 
sus to ‘‘the crisis, inadvertently prepared by Zeno and his Megaric 
followers, which was exposed in the irony of Gorgias and Plato.’’ 
The ‘‘crisis’’ resulted from the partisan zeal of Zeno, who replaced 
the speculative doctrines of his predecessors with controversial 
arguments. Unfortunately, his antinomies tended to refute the 
doctrine of the One no less than the doctrine of the Many. In each 
argument, ‘‘the thesis always affirms the Parmenidean motive of 
the finite, while the antithesis always ends by maintaining the Melis- 
sian motive of the infinite’? (p. 107). The destructive conse- 
quences were made manifest in the nihilism of Gorgias and in the 
ironical (but nonetheless philosophically significant) paradoxes of 
the One and the Many in Plato’s Parmenides. The most original 
feature of Calogero’s interpretation is the importance which he 
assigns to Melissus. He is said to be ‘‘the ideal successor of Par- 
menides, instead of Zeno.’’ Melissus attempted to construct a more 
rigorous speculative system out of a doctrine that had rested mainly 
on considerations of language and logistic. The insight of Par- 
menides into the fundamental unity of thought and discourse had 
led him to distinguish between the ‘‘being’’ that is inseparable 
from the expression of truth and its contrary, which is absolutely 
inexpressible. The ‘‘way of opinion’’ was not intended by Par- 
menides to represent any objective properties of existence but 
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denoted an aporia,—a problematic although wholly co-natural oppo- 
sition to ‘‘being,’’—considered alternatively as ‘‘a pure phenom- 
enology of error’? or as a secondary realm of verisimilitude. 
While ‘‘Opinion’”’ is the complete negation of ‘‘Truth,’’ it is never- 
theless indispensable to the latter in its ideal genesis. Melissus, 
ignoring the logical and linguistic foundations of this doctrine, 
discerned two metaphysical difficulties: one in the alleged finitude 
of ‘‘being,’’ the other in the antithesis between the apparent world 
of Opinion and the real world of Truth. He met the first diffi- 
culty by his essential identification of spatial with temporal di- 
mensions. The év povaxas of Parmenides’ logistic was hypostatized 
and conceived as a Being transcending all limits in space or time. 
It found its typical expression through the ontological attributes 
of immobility and immutability. In this way, Melissus also tried 
to overcome the opposition of the One to the hypothetical realm of 
the Many. ‘‘To be, for Melissus, means essentially to remain equal 
in time’’ (durare eguale nel tempo). If the Many do not remain 
immutable and motionless, the Many simply are not,—not even a 
realm of appearances contrasted in thought with reality. ‘‘The 
identity of the eternal present, the viv of Parmenides, is extended 
into the identity of the dei, eternal continuity.”’ 

Ferro’s La Filosofia di Platone is the first of a proposed series 
on Plato and the history of Platonism. In his exposition of Plato’s 
philosophy, the author plans to combine an analysis of the contents 
of the several dialogues, in the manner of A. E. Taylor, with a 
systematic treatment, in the manner of Zeller. The present work 
contains an introduction on the life and writings of Plato, with 
some comments on contemporary methods of criticism, and a brief 
summary of each of the Socratic dialogues, together with the 
Phaedo, Symposium, Republic, and Phaedrus. Several dialogues, 
usually regarded as spurious, are included on the ground that they 
express the genuine tendency of Plato’s thought. A considerable 
portion of the book consists in a paraphrase or translation of se- 
lected passages from the dialogues, their systematic interpretation 
presumably being postponed to later works in the series. In gen- 
eral standpoint and in style of presentation, La Filosofia di Platone 
resembles Taylor’s Plato, the Man and his Work. 

Il Problema della Metafisica Platonica represents a novel ex- 
periment in the interpretation of Plato. The author has sought a 
clue to the Platonic metaphysics in the structure and sequence of 
arguments in a single dialogue, the Meno. Here the discussion be- 
tween Socrates and Meno is shown to be a progressive development 
of an ‘‘aporetic attitude’’ (atteggiamento aporetico), beginning 
with a particular problem about the teaching of virtue and leading 
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on to a general insight into the grounds of all human knowledge. 
The ‘‘metaphysical problem’’ has to do with the principle of de- 
termination. Its solution requires first that the ‘‘objectivism’’ of 
the Sophists be overcome, as represented by Meno’s inadequate defi- 
nitions of virtue. The Platonic eidos is then introduced, but not as 
a transcendent object or a datum supposed to exist apart from 
rational inquiry. It is revealed as a limiting condition rather than 
a solution of the metaphysical problem. In short, the dialectical 
development of a problem or a series of concatenated problems, as 
exemplified in the Meno, involves an inner ‘‘aporetic’’ necessity (to 
which a semi-mythical expression is given in the doctrine of remi- 
niscence). ‘‘The metaphysical determination of being’’ is to be 
found in the Socratic aporia itself, as an active process of inquiry, 
in which alone the truth or falsity of an hypothesis can be estab- 
lished. Grassi’s conclusions may recall Natorp’s version of Plato’s 
Ideenlehre, but the method by which he arrives at them is original 
and suggestive. 
D. S. Mackay. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


History, Psychology and Culture. ALEXANDER GOLDENWEISER. New 
York: A. A. Knopf. 1933. Pp. xii + 475. 


The years from 1910 to 1920, during which the principal essays 
now brought together in this volume were originally published, con- 
stitute a period during which American ethnology was becoming 
acutely aware of the historical nature of its subject-matter. The 
papers composing parts 1 and 3 of this collection (‘‘ History, Psy- 
chology and Culture’’ and ‘‘Totemism’’) were among the most im- 
portant critical contributions of the American school to the discus- 
sions of fundamentals of those years. 

In his studies of totemism Goldenwieser attacked the problem of 
defining cultural identities. Hasty and premature identifications 
in terms of apparent similarities had been responsible for many fine- 
spun theories. When human history was viewed teleologically or 
evolutionally, the same manifestations appeared necessarily in dif- 
ferent times and places, so that similarities were keys to identities 
which could be accepted categorically. From the historical stand- 
point, viz., that the determining career of any event is the matrix of 
its reality, and that because of plurality of causes and uniqueness in 
time the character of any event is necessarily unique, it was ap- 
parent that complex events which were partially alike could not in 
their totalities be classed together. This point is illustrated in de- 
tail in ‘‘Totemism,’’ in which it is shown that no definition of the 
content of totemism embraces all the manifestations which at one 
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time or another, by one commentator or another, were called totem- 
ism. Since totemism can not be defined in terms of content, Golden- 
weiser attempts to define it in terms of a relation, viz., ‘‘Totemism 
is the tendency of definite social units to become associated with ob- 
jects and symbols of emotional value’’ (p. 318). Most students, 
however, remained more convinced by Goldenweiser’s destructive 
analysis than by his constructive suggestions, and regarded totemism, 
after this study, as an abstraction which represented no reality. 
Neither Goldenweiser nor Boas, who speaks of totemism as ‘‘an arti- 
ficial, not a natural unit,’’ considers in how far the concept can 
be used as a term if limited in reference to the phenomena for which 
it was first used (eastern North America), or to the phenomena to 
which by usage it had become definitely attached (Australia) ; both 
are rather concerned with its validity as a cultural universal. Boas 
is content with a definite negative, adhering to no rigid definition of 
totemism, but retaining it as a general designation for phenomena 
which are not fundamentally related, but which must be derived 
from differing psychological and historical sources. Goldenweiser, 
on the other hand, is convinced that there is an identity in totemism 
in the psychic quality which arises when a sib system and a nomen- 
clature which is suffused with supernaturalism and mysticism be- 
come associated into a complex. The meaning of this identity he 
finds in the tendency of social groups, such as sibs, to objectify their 
solidarity and unity by the use of symbols, such as totems and 
totemic names, which, when it occurs in a world of human experience 
dominated by nature mysticism, results in a totemic complex, and 
the appearance of the totemic quality. 

To Goldenweiser this solution, as expounded in his later papers 
on totemism, is historical in character as opposed to the analytical 
tendency of the original study. It is historical because totemism is 
characterized as a quality of a relation between cultural institutions ; 
the determinants of the separate components need not be known, and 
the fact that the components co-exist may be relatively accidental. 
Nevertheless, when such an accident occurs, the relation has a type 
quality. 

A converse of the problem of defining cultural identities was 
that of explaining cultural similarities. Two alternatives were being 
taken: Similarities in culture were due to derivation from the same 
material source (borrowing). Similarities were due to the same 
causes (independent origin). The latter was essential to the evolu- 
tionary position, in terms of which similarities necessarily occurred 
because the activity of the human mind when caught at the same 
point of the unfolding process registered the same outer manifesta- 
tion. Such similarities were parallelisms. Dissimilarities, obviously, 
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were functions of difference of stage in the process. The American 
critique of evolution as the explanatory principle of human history 
had necessarily to offer an alternative explanation for parallels. For 
parallels were not only a by-product of evolution: they were the evi- 
dential basis for the conception of the process. Goldenweiser defined 
as an alternative the concept of convergence as a result of limita- 
tion of possibilities. This does not deny that like effects imply like 
causes, but substitutes nearer determining conditions for remote 
theoretical causes. He argues that when similarities can be under- 
stood as convergent results of limitations of possibilities in terms of 
function or need, parallelism is an unnecessary conception and bor- 
rowing an unjustified assumption. 

Basic to such considerations was a metaphysics of history which 
Goldenweiser defined in the title paper of this volume. Determinism 
of historical events is true only within the limits of defined systems 
of relations; accident or the clash of systems is the rule rather than 
the exception ; individual events are therefore particular and unique. 

One can heartily concur in Goldenweiser’s affirmation of the 
necessary place of the psychological in the study of history and cul- 
ture—an affirmation made important by the mechanical treatments 
of culture still attempted in some quarters. It is important to note, 
however, that Goldenweiser is referring to psychic qualities of ex- 
perience, not to the data of the science of psychology (p. 7). One 
can not as heartily endorse some of the critical discussions reprinted 
in the volume; those of Levy-Bruhl and Durkheim, for example, are 
hardly definitive. Goldenweiser himself has called attention to the 
over-critical tendency of the American school, which is, I think, 
illustrated in such papers, and asks for a ‘‘liberation of American 
ethnology from its methodological bondage.’’ ‘‘When criticism and 
method cease to be heuristic tools and become ends in themselves, 
creativeness withers’’ (p. 164). Goldenweiser rightly asks for more 
vision, but in anticipating that creativeness calls for a relaxation of 
methodological rigor (ibid.) he is himself at fault. The ethnologist 
must rather seek creative development of sound method and in its 
terms follow his material wherever it leads. 


ALEXANDER LESSER. 
New York Crry. 


The Happy Beast in French Thought of the Seventeenth Century. 
GreorcE Boas. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 1933. 
vi + 159 pp. 

Philosophy and Poetry. Groree Boas. Norton, Mass.: Wheaton 
College Press. 1932. 34 pp. 

The stout thread of their author’s versatility, surely a trait ad- 
mirable in a teacher of philosophy, may serve to unite these two 
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books. The first is described as ‘‘an accidental by-product of studies 

. in the history of primitivism,’’ which deals with ‘‘the fortunes 
in France from the time of Montaigne until the beginning of the 
Highteenth Century’’ of what the author christens ‘‘theriophily,’’ 
or the cult of the Happy Beast. Among the primitivists, those 
‘‘men who looked to their pre-civilized fellows as exemplars of 
human conduct,’’ were some who ‘‘turned their admiring glances 
below man and found the true models in the animals,’’ which were 
deemed to be more ‘‘natural’’ than man, and ‘‘hence man’s su- 
perior.’’ Professor Boas traces the many appearances of this point 
of view, which is as old as the Greeks, on several different planes of 
French seventeenth-century thought, noting its contacts with scep- 
ticism, anti-intellectualism, and, late in the century, with vitalism. 
On the whole the tendency seems to have been to shift the emphasis 
from the literary issue of the relative nobility of animal and human 
conduct to the metaphysical question whether or not beasts have 
souls, thus preparing the way for the eighteenth-century debates 
over Buffon and Lamarck. Although the author disclaims finality 
for his study, within his restricted field the work is thorough and 
his documentation (there are 363 footnotes in less than half that 
number of pages) has a solidity that is welcome in an American 
monograph. The book’s quotations, which are numerous, are in 
the original languages. Further volumes in the Contributions to 
the History of Primitivism from the Johns Hopkins group headed by 
Professors Lovejoy and Chinard will be awaited with interest. 

In his Annie Talbot Cole Lecture at Wheaton College Professor 
Boas maintains the thesis that ‘‘a philosophic poem is philosophy 
made concrete,’’ using as his chief illustration Robert Bridges’ 
‘“‘The Testament of Beauty.’’ Mr. Santayana once expressed much 
the same opinion, that ‘‘it is the function of poetry to emotionalize 
philosophy ;’’ and the present reviewer has pointed out elsewhere 
that it was substantially Mr. Santayana’s philosophy which the late 
Poet Laureate emotionalized-in his truly majestic poem. It is one 
of the scandals of the present age, in any event, that so few teachers 
of philosophy appear to have any acquaintance with what is by all 
odds the most ambitious philosophic poem of our century—perhaps, 
in spite of its weakness on the side of the social order, the De rerum 
natura of our time. Professor Boas may well be content if his lec- 
ture arouses a wider interest in ‘‘The Testament of Beauty.’’ It is 
difficult to refrain from quoting two of the more striking sentences 
from ‘‘Philosophy and Poetry’’: ‘‘What is known as philosophy is 
often the edifying metaphor by which man struggles to envisage 
concretely his answer to unsolved problems;’’ and (speaking of 
philosophers recruited from among the scientists) ‘‘they build up 
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metaphors which have all the meaninglessness of poetry with none 
of its significance.’’ 


Haroup A. LARRABEE. 
UNION COLLEGE. 


Frédéric Rauh: Essai de biographie intellectuelle. Roperr JuNop. 
Geneva: A. Jullien. 1932. 240 pp. 


Perhaps it is not to praise Frédéric Rauh to characterize him as 
one of the most American of recent French philosophers, at least in 
the sense that his work is largely impressionistic, moralistic, and 
scattering in its choice of subject-matter. This may account for the 
neglect which has been his lot since his premature death in 1909 at 
the age of forty-eight, after a career spent in twelve years of teach- 
ing at Toulouse, and eight years at the Sorbonne and the Ecole 
Normale Superieure. One fears also that in spite of Dr. Junod’s 
able and friendly exposition of his philosophy, the neglect may con- 
tinue but little diminished in the future. This in spite of the fact 
that Rauh’s personality and vision, as the author presents them, are 
markedly attractive. There are Jamesian touches in the lines of 
his personal portrait, as well as in his philosophical position. 

The ease of Rauh is one more proof that in philosophy, sensi- 
bility and vision are not enough. There must be clarity and rigor, 
which Rauh seldom achieved. His vision, centering about the 
notion of ‘‘living experience,’’ is best expressed in his principal 
work, L’expérience morale (1903), upon which, says Dr. Junod, his 
own work may be regarded simply as ‘‘ one long commentary.”’ 
Rauh commenced his career as a Kantian vindicator of the inner 
life against the prevailing naturalism of Taine and Spencer, draw- 
ing his chief inspiration from such admirers of the humble heart as 
Tolstoi and Pascal. Later his standard became that of l’honnéte 
homme, whose conscience is his unfailing guide, and whose God is 
found within him in his moral thought-action. It is this vis a tergo 
in all human experience which will ultimately bring all men into 
substantial moral agreement. But upon what platform, no man 
can foretell. Rauh makes heroic efforts to steer clear of all the 
classical ontologies, and to maintain an ‘‘integral relativism’’ and 
experimentalism in ethics. Ideals, like hypotheses in natural science, 
are tentative. ‘‘It is the normal state of man to love, as if they 
were eternal, beings which are perishable.’’ Rauh’s own convic- 
tions were approximately liberal and Jaurésiste, his socialism being 
tempered by a sceptical refusal to bind himself to party dogmas. 
On the crucial issue of methods of experimentation in morals, Rauh 
fails us almost completely, for he speaks merely of direct feeling or 
intuition somehow ‘‘verified by the facts’’ of his own experience. 
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Like thousands of others, he believed he was right in his own moral 
judgments, and he was sure that eventually all sincere thinkers 
would come to agree with him. But he could not translate that 
faith into a philosophy. 

In the closing years of his short life, Rauh began to speak in 
terms of a ‘‘radical empiricism’’ and a ‘‘polyréalisme’’ which sug- 
gest the influence of Renouvier and James. But Rauh’s radical 
empiricism was not oriented in the direction of the monism-plural- 
ism issue, and it contained formal elements not to be found in James. 
He had read too much Spinoza not to be haunted to the end by that 
notion of substance which he, like James, had set out to destroy. If 
Rauh is remembered, it will be for his gallant attempt to vindicate 
experience and experiment as the living source and method of moral 
philosophy, rather than for any great success in defending that 
insight. He believed in freedom and practiced it; but freedom still 
awaits its philosopher. 


Haroup A. LARRABEE. 
UNION COLLEGE. 


Systematic Sociology. LeropoLD von WiEsE and Howarp BECKER. 
New York: John Wiley and Sons. 1932. Pp. 772. 


Students of philosophy always find it consoling to notice that 
‘‘scientists’’ quarrel with one another as vehemently as philosophers 
do. The fact is, of course, that unanimity prevails as little in the 
scientific field as it does in the reputedly more abstract regions of 
philosophic speculation. Scientists are inventors of theories; their 
mind, like that of the philosophers whom they misunderstand, soars 
in the realm of the imagination. The sophisticated scholar, conse- 
quently, is inclined to smile with sadness when he reads in a bulky 
volume devoted to the elaboration of a ‘‘systematic sociology,’’ that 
‘* ‘theories’ are not sociology’’ (p. 696). If sociology were not 
theoretical, it is difficult to understand how it happens that the 
author of this very quotation finds its necessary to devote no less 
than six very closely printed chapters of his book to a justification 
of his general point of view and to a polemical criticism of all past 
and future approaches to the subject different from his own. 

Professor Howard Becker, the American translator and dis- 
ciple of the German sociologist, Leopold von Wiese, is convinced 
that sociology first received its scientific titles with the appearance 
of Leopold von Wiese’s Allgemeine Soziologie, in 1929. Before that 
date sociology was only a pseudo-science. In the eyes of our author, 
Comte, Spencer, Lillienfeld, Schiaffle, Ratzenhoffer, Wagner, even 
Durkheim, Oppenheimer, Weber, and Simmel, are really social phi- 
losophers, not at all social scientists. These scholars constantly con- 
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fuse judgments of value with judgments of fact ; and everyone knows 
how fatal such substitution is to the progress of genuine knowledge. 
Furthermore, every science must have a specific object of study. 
Sociology must be made into a special social science, carrying on its 
labor without infringing upon already well-established social 
sciences. All sociologists, with the exception of von Wiese, we are 
told, have overlooked this important consideration. The result has 
been again, according to our author, all kinds of fantastic elucubra- 
tions in the guise of encyclopaedic sociology or social philosophy. 
And no horror can equal in darkness the perpetration of a social 
philosophy. On this score the author is unequivocal. Philosophers 
will be amused, but also highly enlightened, to read the following 
gems from the pen of a colleague in the department of sociology, in 
the year of grace 1932: 


Sociology leaves the cloud-encircled heights of ultimate solutions to the 
philosopher [p. 668]. 

Sociology illumines with the searchlight of its method a portion of the 
clearly visible surface of the social globe; at the edges everything becomes 
dim. ... It is a part of its task to draw exact boundaries between what is 
clearly lighted and what is vague. In the neighboring domain, on the other 
side of the boundary, roams the philosopher, who is provided with another kind 
of light. He claims to be able to see excellently with it, although there are, of 
course, sceptics who hint that with it only one’s own inner countenance is per- 
ceived, and that the surroundings still remain obscure [p. 678]. 

Metaphysics, like philosophy in general, should be the affair of only the 
very few for whom there are no worldly ties and who speaks when and how the 
spirit moves them. Metaphysics is for the seer, not the savant [p. 679]. 


The foregoing quotations constitute a fair sample of the general 
style and spirit which prevail throughout the whole volume. The 
present reviewer feels that it is indeed a great pity that the several 
pages of conscientious cataloguing of inter-human relations and 
‘‘plurality patterns’’ which this volume contributes to our knowl- 
edge of social phenomena, should be clothed with such a heavy pad- 
ding of uncouth and irrelevant material. The result is staggering.’ 

The present reviewer is somewhat harsh in his appreciation of 
Professor Becker’s gargantuan ‘‘amplification and translation’’ of 
von Wiese’s Allgemeine Soziologie because he feels it his duty 
strenuously to discourage the importation into our native scholar- 
ship of barbarous productions from abroad, at a time when we may 
safely boast of more significant works at home. The task before us 
to-day, in all fields of scholarship, is to create a classic literature of 
our own. American scholarship has nothing to gain and everything 

1For an effective ‘‘chaser,’’ the reviewer very warmly recommends Pro- 
fessor MacIver’s recent book entitled Society: Its Structure and Changes. Pro- 


fessor MacIver’s contributions to sociology are significant; they breathe the 
spirit of broad philosophic culture. 
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to lose by the translation of such pedantic works as the one under 
review. 


Mosss J. ARONSON. 
Tur COLLEGE OF THE City oF NEw YORK. 


La Croyance de Platon a l’Immortalité et a la Survie de V’Ame Hu- 
maine. JEAN ITHURRIAGUE. Paris: J. Gamber. 1931. 188 pp. 
M. Ithurriague’s essay consists of two parts: first, a general 

statement of Plato’s opinions about a life after death, as indicated 

mainly in the Gorgias, Phaedo, Republic X, and Laws X; second, a 

discussion of the sources of these opinions in pre-Socratic poetry 

and philosophy, in the Socratic ethics, in the mystery cults, and in 
popular tradition. The interpretation is based on ‘‘the firm con- 
viction that Plato first believed in the survival of the soul; it was 
only afterwards and doubtless under the force of circumstances 
that he tried to justify his belief’’ (pp. 21-22). This initial faith, 
involving elements beyond all rational analysis, found its most 

adequate expression in the form of myths, in which Plato gave a 

new and deeper significance to religious traditions. His dialectical 

arguments were of secondary importance only, supplementing the 

‘‘impression’’ of the myths with merely probable reasoning. 

M. Ithurriague makes no attempt to distinguish between an 


‘‘ideal’’ immortality and a ‘‘substantial’’ survival of the soul, nor 
does he face the difficulty regarding the continued existence of indi- 
vidual souls in Plato’s doctrine. 


D. S. Mackay. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Philosophy is one of the fields for which Grants in Aid of Re- 
search and Research Fellowships in the Humanities are granted by 
the American Council of Learned Societies. Applications must be 
mailed not later than December 15, 1933. Awards will be made in 
March. For information and application forms, write to the Sec- 
retary for Fellowships and Grants, American Council of Learned 
Societies, 907 Fifteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 
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